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SAMUEL BANGS VI was the first printer in Texas, 
the first printer in three Mexican states, and the first 
printer west of the Louisiana Purchase. His forebears had 
come to New England in 1623, landing at Plymouth 
Harbor. His family produced a number of printers and 
writers, including Nathan Bangs and John Kendrick | 
Bangs. From the age of 12 or 13 until the time of his 
death, Samuel Bangs was a printer — a printer with the 
most extraordinary of careers, one that was unique in all 
the annals of printing history. 

His printing career began in 1811 with a five-year 
apprenticeship in Boston under his uncle, Thomas 
Bangs. It is likely that Samuel Bangs had a hand, literally 
and figuratively, in the printing of most of the publica- 
tions produced during that period. Few show talent in 
the printing arts, and none show any characteristics to 
distinguish the shop of Thomas Bangs from that of the 
scores of other New England printers of the time. 

In the summer of 1816, Thomas Bangs began publi- 
cation of Herald of Gospel Liberty, and the nature of his 
printing shop changed. Samuel Bangs, now about 15 and 
eager for excitement, enlisted in the forthcoming expedi- 
tion of a young Spanish general, Francisco Xavier Mina. 
At 26, Mina was preparing an army to invade Mexico and 
assist the revolutionaries there in winning Mexican in- 
dependence from Spain. Mina had aboard his ship a 


small hand printing press, bought in England. Bangs 
signed up as printer, to produce the grandiloquent mani- 
festos that Mina would issue as-his army freed Mexico 
from Old World tyranny. Invading Mexico was young 
Bangs’ idea of a fine summer vacation. 

Gen. Mina led his expeditionary forces around into 
the Gulf of Mexico, dumped them on the empty beaches 
of Galveston Island off the coast of Texas, and sailed to 
New Orleans for supplies. Headquartered on the other 
end of Galveston Island at that time was a gang of pirates 
and cutthroats under the command of Jean Lafitte. 

Unknown to Mina, apparently, Galveston Island was 
international headquarters for Lafitte and his pirate fleet. 
When Mina returned from New Orleans he faced a diplo- 
matic problem of no mean proportions. To give young 
General Mina credit, he solved the problem by promptly 
proclaiming Lafitte official Governor of the Province of 
Texas, probably much to the amusement of that grizzled 
old pirate. 

Here, in the winter of 1816 or early 1817, our teenage 
printer, Samuel Bangs, became the first printer in Texas, 
an area then larger than Europe. On the expedition’s 
small hand press, Bangs printed orders of the day and 
effusive broadside proclamations for General Mina. 
None of these imprints has survived. 

In the spring of 1817, Mina’s forces invaded Mexico, 
and Bangs became the first printer in Tamaulipas, an 
area larger than Spain, as Mina issued more proclama- 
tions. Then, as might be expected, it all came to a halt. 
The Spaniards attacked, captured the entire force, and 
summarily executed the captives, including young Gen- 
eral Mina himself. But on the list of those captured or 
killed sent to the Spanish government by the general in 
charge, there was no Samuel Bangs. He had disappeared. 

Uncovering what happened to him has been a chal- 
lenging puzzle, one that has perplexed historians for over 
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a century. Most of the mysteries of his remarkable career 
have finally been unravelled, and there are now available 
a biography (Lota Spell, Pioneer Printer: Samuel Bangs in 
Mexico and Texas) and a bibliography of his imprints 
(John H. Jenkins, Printer in Three Republics: A Bibliog- 
raphy of Samuel Bangs). 

General Joaquin Arredondo of the Spanish army, it 
seems, discovered the little printing press and, as the 
captives were being lined up to be shot, asked who knew 
what this funny looking contraption was. Bangs stepped 
forward to explain that it was a press to print on — and 
his life was thereby saved. Arredondo was a lawyer-gen- 
eral-politician, an ambitious man who knew a printing 
press and printer could come in handy in his career. 

Bangs was marched in chains several hundred miles 
to Monterrey in Nuevo Leon; the press fared better — it 
was carried on muleback. Then Arredondo completely 
forgot about the printer and the press. Bangs was put to 
work on a chain gang building rock streets in Monterrey 
(some of which are still in use) for three long years. One 
day General Arredondo stumbled again upon the little 
press and remembered his boy printer. He called Bangs 
off the street gang and told him to come inside and print 
something, pronto. 

One can imagine the trouble Bangs had getting the 
press — which had been rusting in a commer for three 
years — to operate, with four-year-old ink on paper that 
was made for handwritten material and not for printing. 
Moreover, Bangs knew only a few words of Spanish and 
Arredondo knew no English. Nevertheless, it was life or 
death for Bangs, so on April 19, 1820, he printed a procla- 
mation for Arredondo and thereby became the first 
printer in Nuevo Leon, a province larger than New Eng- 
land. Interestingly, Arredondo insisted on signing each 
printed broadside in ink, with a paraph larger than Pa- 
trick Henry’s. 


__ That Bangs was a printin enius is evi 
ing a press that nowadays ae i be eae a 
Paper shipped in by muleback ff Over a thousaal 
miles away, with only enough type fonts to print about 
two paragraphs, chained in a cell at night, and sufferin 
what he himself later called “constantly guwine naa 
ger,” this teenager produced some of the most beautiful 
and astonishing imprints in all of printing history 
! He was forced to mix italics and roman types to print 
a single broadside, and yet he combined them so that the 
result, instead of being comical, is graceful and beautiful 
He had to mix his ink from native elements and plants. 
ae somehow, perhaps out of nails or horseshoes, devised 
a €w ornaments; one, a pair of crude feathered arrows at 
the head of the sheet pointing toward each other became 
his hallmark. He created a homemade glue and pasted 
several sheets together to produce the huge broadsides 
that issued Arredondo’s verbose pronunciamentos — 
each signed in ink, of course, by that august general 
As in the case of Gutenberg, these pioneering im- 
prints — against overwhelming odds — are still as fresh 
and bold today as they were the day they were issued 
aa eee has not fallen apart; the ink has not burned 
: ee Hie glue has held. They are monuments to the 
And every one of them — in fact, every si i 
ever printed by Bangs during his entire ae a he 
A Ue say was meant to be read and thrown 
- Lhe longest piece am i 
bes impents S - aon ong the 500 different extant 
en Mexico won her independenc 
fled, and Bangs gleefully printed nie Seen 
ing all toyal Captives and proclaiming them heroes of the 
Republic. Unfortunately, the new commander of North- 
em Mexico and Texas, Gaspar Lopez, also was a so]- 


dier-lawyer-politician with ambitions — and the result 
was that Samuel Bangs remained a prisoner, this time of 
the new Republic of Mexico. Lopez moved his headquar- 
ters to Saltillo in Coahuila and took the press and the 
printer with him. In 1822, Samuel Bangs became the 
first printer in Coahuila, a state larger than Germany and 
Italy combined. 

Eventually, the Mexico City authorities learned of 
his plight, and in late 1823, Bangs was finally released. 
He triumphantly returned to his home in Boston, ex- 
pecting a rousing hero’s welcome. He found, however, 
that he had been given up for dead, that his girl had 
married another man, that his lawyer brother had appro- 
priated his share of the family inheritance and had 
squandered most of the money. 

After a bitter court battle against his own family, 
Bangs received a small settlement, and left New England 
for good. He worked as a printer for awhile in New York, 
helping to start the famous Methodist Publishing House 
with his cousin, Nathan Bangs. But he couldn’t get 
Texas and Mexico out of his mind. 

In 1826, Bangs sailed back to Mexico. Aware of the 
need for presses there, he arranged to become a press 
salesman as well as printer, and during the ensuing years 
sold the first presses to virtually every area of northern 
Mexico, training printers to operate them. Some of these 
presses were still in operation as late as World War I. In 
1830, he became a Mexican citizen, taking the name Jose 
Manuel Bangs. 

That same year he was granted a huge tract of 45 
square miles in Texas as a reward for being a hero of the 
Mexican Revolution. The land was choice; part of it now 
lies in the capital city of Austin. The next year Bangs 
gave power of attorney to Thomas J. Chambers, chief 
justice of the province of Texas, to have it surveyed, and 


Chambers hired Gail] Borden, fu : 
, fut , 
densed milk, to survey it. ure inventor of con. 


When Chambers learned what fine land it was, he 


himself “for legal services rendered." Bangs spent all his 

gic in the effort to reclaim the land, without success 

and was forced to hire himself out again as a job printer, 
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to the new Republic of Texas to try to regain his land. He 
settled in Galveston and Started the town’s first news a- 
per. It was successful; in fact, it is still in operation teas 
and is Texas’ oldest newspaper. But it did Bangs no bet 
he had taken two lawyers as partners to finance buyin ; 
€quipment, and they soon slickered him out of his ae 
est lock, stock, and barrel, claiming he owed back tent 
on the shack they were printing in. 

Bangs then opened a job printing house, issuing the 


In HE) Bangs moved to Corpus Christi and became that 
town’s first printer. Ever the pioneer, he issued there 
what was described at the time as the westernmost 
newspaper in the United States. 

When the war between the United States and Mexico 
started in 1846, General Zachary Taylor landed the 
American Army in Corpus Christi and befriended Bangs 
Told a press was needed by the invasion forces Bangs 
agreed to follow Taylor's army on its march up the Rio 
Grande to issue a front lines news-sheet called The 
American Flag, which contained some of the earliest 


front lines ‘war correspondent” reports ever published. 
He also did ephemeral printing for the American army. 

One day, Bangs allowed a friend, also a printer, to use 
his presses to issue some political broadsides, as a per- 
sonal favor. These contained statements that Zachary 
Taylor considered treasonable, and the general had Bangs 
thrown in jail. Taylor soon learned of Bangs’ complete 
innocence, and had him released with an apology. How- 
ever Bangs’ friendship with Taylor was mined. He re- 
mained at Matamoros, where he continued printing un- 
til 1847, when he moved to Point Isabel in far South 
Texas. 

Bangs had saved his money again, and now ordered 
some splendid new printing equipment to begin a print- 
ing house to serve all of southern Texas. The tide seemed 
finally to have changed, and a bright future seemed to lie 
ahead. The boat bringing the new equipment sailed from 
Galveston and in sight of Point Isabel ran into a storm 
and was wrecked on the coast. Bangs watched his 
presses, and his future, sink forever to the bottom of the 
Gulf of Mexico. To survive, he turned what was to have 
been his printing plant into a small hotel, which soon 
failed. Selling his last possessions, he sent all the pro- 
ceeds to his children, except enough to buy a small 
stagecoach in 1849, with which he hoped to scratch out a 
living as a common teamster. 

Enroute alone from Point Isabel to pick up his first 
customers, Bangs was attacked by Indians, who burned 
the stagecoach to the ground, stole the horses and every- 
thing of value, stripped Bangs completely naked, and 
rode away. Several weeks later, Bangs crawled into Point 
Isabel, alive but a broken man. 

His young sons had become printers under his tute- 
lage and were working in Kentucky. They got their father 
a job that was exactly equal to that he had held as a 
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typhoid in 1854. 
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